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A blooming garden, 
Adorn’d with flowers of every rainbow hue, 


And fragrant odour. 
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For the Parterre. 
PROGRESS OF LOVE, 
Letter Il. 
Messrs. Editors, 


The evening upon which I dropped 
you my last letter I had set apart to vi- 
sit Marian. It was just three days since 
I had been in company with her at my sis- 
ter’s party. I felt a desire to maintain an 
acquaintance with her, notwithstanding 
she was a female. You are not to under- 
stand that I had abandoned my former 
bachelor opinions. No: I still maintained 
my position, that happiness isnever con- 
comitant with matrimony, and that earth- 


ly felicity was only to be enjoyed in the} 


single state. Not but that I began to wa- 
ver and hesitate mentally, but I did not 
wish to be exposed to the ridicule of such 
of my acquaintance as had before endea- 
voured, ineffectually, to convince me of 
the fallacy of my opinions. 

The evening advanced. Without loss 
of time I dressed myself and walked into 
the parlour to await the appearance of 
tea. “ Why, brother, whither to-night?” 
said my sister, who is very fond of guiz- 
zing me, “ not to the Society, you seem 
to be equipped for a ball??? As I would 
not upon any consideration that she should 
have an idea where I intended spendin 
the evening, I was somewhat confuse 


by her question. “ No, Hetty” answered 
I, ** neither to the ball nor the society.” 
*¢ Not to the society?” she rejoined, 
drawing her chair nearer mine, “ why 
this is the night it meets;—I never knew 
you miss a meeting before. Where then 
brother, if not to the society?” It was 
now time, thought I, te endeavour to get 
off. “« What curiosity you women have,” 
I replied, “do you imagine I would in- 
form you where I am going?” * O!” she 
exclaimed, laughingly, patting her hand 
upon my shoulder, and looking archly in 
my eyes, “I know now; well, give my 
love to Marian, and tell her she must call 
next Friday, and take a walk with me to 
Fair Mount—” “ Marian,” inter- 
rupted I, affecting surprize, “ she would 
be the first lady I ever visited” * Oh! 
then you are for the theatre?”’ “* Yes, now 
you have.it. I aim going as you say to 
the theatre. I wish tea was ready, 1 shall 
not be. there” continued I, gravely, look- 
ing at my watch,’* until the third act.” 
** Ha! ha! ha!” daughed sister, “‘ Theatre! 
Tuesday evening—and theatre! I have 
caught you now. Pray brother how long 
since the managers have altered their 
nights?” Finding that the more I attemp- 
ted to deceive her, the less she believed 
me, I observed that I had forgotten my 
hat up stairs, and was going for it, but 








Hetty caught me by the arm, * Oh! never 
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mint brother, John can get it, I will ring 
the bell for him. Meanwhile I wish to 
talk to you about Marian.” ‘fhe men- 
tion of that name like magic chained we 
to my seat. It occasioned a succession 
of thoughts, and without knowing what ! 
said, 1 replied, * You know Hetty I don’t 
care nothing, any thing, I should say— 
What did you observe just now about 
Marian?’ Come, brother, I see that 
mention of Marian makes you as absent 
as if you were a hypochondriac. Now 
tell me truly, don’t you think Marian 
pretty.” “Yes pretty.” “Agreeable,” “Yes 
agreeable.” * Sensible,” * Yes quite sen- 
sible.’ « Pleasing in her manners?” “ Yes 
she is very easy and graceful—” * Is she 
not charming?” “ Yes, I was highly de- 
lighted with her.” « Don’t you think she 
is the most beautiful and lovely creature 
you ever saw?” “ [I never saw her equal.” 
** Don’t vou like to think of her?” « Yes, 
somehow I do delight in reverting to her 
conversation and appearance.” “ Well, 
now, brether: PH tell you what it is;— 
you are in love!”? «In love,” said J, re- 
collecting how she had been drawing my 
mind frem me. * Believe me Hetty, what 
ihave said was all in jest.” «No, no, 


brother.”’ she replied, * | know when you 
’ ew : 

jest—you never jest with such a grave, 

sober, serious, melancholy long face as 


you put on just now. Come, come, you 
pretend you want to go, but I know you 
would set here all night were I talk to 
you continually of Marian. Do you ever 
write poetry brother?” “ Poetry?” said 
I, starting, “ No, I never wrote but haif 
a dozen foolish lines in my life, and those 
I threw into the fire yesterday.” “ Oh! 
indeed! well here they are. I picked 
them up from the back-log. It isthe most 
loving epistle lever saw. The only fault 
I can find in itis a tautology of one word, 
see here! two, four, five, eight, nine Ma- 
rian’s in fifteen lines!” As may be sup- 
posed I was not a little disconcerted by 
the re-appearance of the first essay of my 
muse. I endeavoured to persuade my sis- 
ter that they were merely written when I 
wanted something else to do. and entreat- 
ed her to give them to me. This she re- 
fused. She promised, however to show 
them to no one without my perinission.— 
We now proceeded to tea. 
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This meal was soon dispatched As son 
as we left the table I took my hat and 
bent my way to the residence of Marian, 
As I walked along, it struck me that as 
i was unaccustomed to much female cow- 
pany I should appear to great disadvan- 
tage. My conversation in particular was 
not of the kind which is likely to please 
the softer sex. However. ] determined to 
be lively, and animated if possible, and to 
he as sociable as lay in my power. | 
walked up the stepe very courageously; 
put my hand upon the Knecker; stood a 
few moments hesitating between resolu. 
tion and ditiidence, and then took it away 
again: I wished and feared to enter. | 
ardently desired to behold Marian and 
hang upon the melody of her lips, and[ 
was apprehensive she would treat me 
with coldness and my visit as presump- 
tion. I remained at the door some time 
debating whether to enter or return. I 
found a thousand objections for and 
against a resolution either way, until at 
length hearinggome person coming out, 1 
decamped with the utmost expedition. 
The evening was dark and a shower 
coming on at that moment, served to in- 
crease my speed, but turning short around 
one of the corners, I met a gentleman who 
like myself, was endeavouring to get home 
as soon as possible through the rain. We 
came together with great force, but my 
little opponent not being quite so robust 
as myself, gave way and came to the 
ground on his back. I staid not to hear 
the end of the epithets bestowed upon me, 
but, as he was so ungentlemanly as to 
curse me for a mere accident, | Jeft him 
to get up himself, whilst | sought a shel- 
ter in my own door. 

I have since understood that my ac 
tions, while at the door of Mr. E~, [ the 
tather of Marian) were not altogether un- 
observed. I will just give vou the sub- 
stance of the report as it came to my eats 
yesterday. A couple of elderly ladies 
opposite, remarked about eight o’clock on 
that evening. a person in a blue surtout, 
who standing at Mr. E ’s door for 
sometime, at length began to fumble at 
the ea On a sudden he was seen 
to walk away in great haste, and before 





he was completely out of sight he was 
abserved to run, A neighbour coming 
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home about the same hour, was violently 
thrown down by a suspicious person run- 
ning against him. The villain who was 
guilty of this a offence, did not 
even stop to beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
I remain yours, &c. 
U, C. BIUS, 
}———_] 


ODE TO MAY.. 


Born in yon blaze of orient sky, 

Sweet May! thy radiant form unfold; 
Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold. 


For thee the fragrant Zephyrs blow, 

For thee descends the sunny shower; 
The rills in softer murmurs flow, 

And brighter blossoms gem the bower. 


Light graces dress’d in flowery wreaths, 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine; 

And love his sweet contagion breathes, 
And laughing dances round thy shrine. 


‘Warm with new life the glittering throngs, 
On quivering fin and rustling wing, 
Delighted join their votive songs, 
And hail thee, Goddess of the Spring. 
DARWIN 


——2 oo 


[We have in several numbers inserted some 
of the prose writings of that celebrated satirist, 
Butler. There is a vein of genuine humour, sar- 
castic wit, and peculiarity of idea that charac- 
terise the productions of his pen, by which they 
are readily distinguished. A number of essays 
on Characters entitled “The Moral Mirror,” 
were published in 1813 by Mathew Carey Esq. 
from which we have selected the following. In 
the perusal of this book we have been highly 
gratified, and we prorounce it, without hesita. 
tion, a valuable acquisition to the libraries or 
evliections of the curious and the literary. ] 


AN IMPUDENT MAN 


Is one, whose want of money and want 
of wit have engaged him beyond his abili- 
ties. The little knowledge he has of him- 
self being suitable to the little he has in 
his profession, has made him believe 
himself fit for it. ‘his double ignorance 
has made him set a value upon himself, 
as he that wants a great deal appears ina 
better condition, than he that wants a 
little. This renders him confident, and fit 
for any undertaking, and sometimes (such 
is the concurrent ignorance of the world) 
he prospers in it, but oftener miscarries, 
and becomes ridiculous; yet this advan- 
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tage he has, that as nothing can make him 
see his error, so nothing can discourage 
him that way; for he is fortified with his 
ignorance, as barren and rocky places are 
by their situation, and he will rather be- 
lieve that all men want judgment, than 
himself. For as no man is pleased, that 
has an ill opinion of himself, nature, that 
finds out remedies herself, and his own 
ease render him insensible of his defects. 
—Frow hence he grows impudent; for as 
men judge by comparison, he knows as 
little what it is to he defective, as what 
itis tobe excellent. Nothing renders men 
wodest but a just knowledge how to com- 
pare themselves with others; and where 
that is wanting, impudence supplies the 
place of it: for there is no vacuum in the 
minds of men and commonly, like other 
things in nature, they swell more with 
rarefaction than condensation. The more 
men know of the world, the worse opin- 
ion they have of it; and the more they 
understand of truth, they are better ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of it, and 
consequently are the less confident in 


probability, which commonly is squint- 
eyed and looks nine ways at once. It is 
the office of a just judge to hear both par- 
ties, and he that considers but the one 
side of things can never make a just judg- 
ment, though he may by chance a true 
one. Impudence is the bastard of igno- 
rance, not only unlawfully, but incestu- 
ously begotten by a man upon his own 
understanding, and laid by himself at his 
own door, a monster of unnatural pro- 
duction; for shame is as much the pro- 
priety of humian nature (though over- 
seen by the philosophers) and perhaps 
more than reason, laughing or looking 
asquint, by which they distinguish man 
from beasts; and the less men have of it, 


the nearer they apprvach to the nature of 


brutes. Modesty is but a noble jealousy 
of honour, and impudence the prostitu- 


tion of it; for he whose face is proof 


gainst infamy, must be as little Sensible 
a hort: His forehead, like a voluntary 
cuckold’s is by his horns made proot 
against a blush. Nature made man bare- 
faced, and civil custom has preserved 
him so; but he that’s impudeat, does 
wear a vizard more ugly and deformed. 





their assertions, especially in matters of 
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than highway thieves disguise themselves 
with. Shame is the tender moral con- 
science of good men. When there is a 
crack in the skull, nature herself with a 
tough horny callus repairs the breach; so 
a flaw’d intellect is with a brawny callus 
face supplied. The face is the dial of the 
mind; and where they do not go together, 
*tis a sign that one or both, are out of 
order. He that is impudent is like a mer- 
chant that trades upon his credit without 
a stock, and if his debts were known, 
would break immediately. The inside of 
his head is like the outside; and his pe- 
ruke as naturally of his own growth, as 
his wit. He passes in the world like a 
piece of counterfeit coin, looks well 
enough until he is rubbed and worn with 
use, and then his copper complexion be- 
gins to appear, and nobody will take him, 
but by owl-light. 


For the Parterre. 
PRAISE. 


Who hath not felt the mantling heart-blood 
mount, 

And pour impetuous from its purple fount? 

Who hath not felt the thrill of keen delight, 

The gleam of rapture, exquisitely og bee 

Felt o’er the pallid cheek a kind.ing flush? 

Feit from the melting eyes the moisture gush? 

The fire electric warm the languid fraine, 

And trim the blaze of life’s decaying flame? 

Felt the lost pulse return, the spirits raise, 

When Friendship’s tongue bestowed the meed 
of praise? 

Lives there a being so insensate, cold, 

So dull of feeling and so gross of mould; 

Devoid of all that elevates our birth, 

And lifts the spirit from the elods of earth: 

In whom a praise or censure—love or hate, 

No good improves, no ills eradicate? 

Whose path no beams of emulation light, 

His mind, a desert of perpetual night? 

If such there be, fly their polluted sphere, 
For Vice remorseless rears her altars near, 
There mole-ey’d Ignorance with Folly dwells, 
And malice scowls, and bloated envy swells: 


There fiends convene—and furies of the miad, 


Rage unsubdued, and riot unconfin’d. 


Without the ardent stimulus of fame, 
The zeal for glory or the dread of shame; 
Without the aid which dastard fears impart, 
To string the arm and warm the frigid heart; 
Without that brilliant talisman, renown, 
The marble record or the laurel crown, 
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And urge the course in honour's bright career, 
The nerveless mind would sink on stupor’s breast 
In the deep slumbers of a wakeless rest. 


Praise is the sun of mind, whose genial power 


Unfolds each bud, expands each dawning flower, 
With vivid beam dispelling doubt and dread, 

Warms the faint heart, uplifts the drooping head; 
Calls forth with glowing kindness virtues germ, 


And gives the youthful scion texture firm: 
With lustre lights erratic genius’ way, 

And round his footsteps sheds effulgent day; 
Without the magic of immortal praise, 

Still were the Poet’s captivating lays: 

Silent the dulcet lute, the lyre sublime, 

Whose chord defies the mouldering touch of 
time; ~, 

Music in silver streams would cease to flow, 
Or fail to soothe the bleeding breast of wo; 
And warbling Harmony with drooping wing, 
Would close her lips and never, never sing! 
The Hero’s blade would cease to flash afar, 
And light with livid glare the dubious war! 
Red victory’s flag in gloomy grandeur furl’d, 
No more would wave and shade a gazing world, 
Reft of this impulse, fervid and intense, 

Mute were the seraph-tongue of eloquence; 
The “ thoughts that breathe” the stirring words 
that burn, 

In air would die, to freezing coldness turn, 
And all the warmth and force of happier day, 
Would melt in sounding nothingness away. 
The pencil dipt in faney’s brilliant dye, 
Which wakes the dead and chains the forms that 
fly; 

Gives to the starting form etherial grace, 
And breathes immortal freshness round the face, 
With liquid lustre lights the sparkling eye, 
And charms the ear with seeming melody, 
—Would lose its splendid tints, its plastic art, 
Without the praise which animates the heart. 


When first the lisping cherub learns to mort, 
And sports delighted at the feet of love, 

The mother’s voice removes each infant fear, 
The mother’s smile exhales each lucid tear, 
As o’er her babe the doating parents bends, 
And with assuring praise each step commends, 


ba = fades the morn of youth with rapture 

rife, 

And early noon starts in the race of life; 

Elate with praise he bounds upon his course, 

With added energy and conscious force; 

Applause beguiles the tedious lapse of hours, 

And strews his charmed road with thornless 
flowers; 

Points to the wreath which conquering he shall 

in; 

Expands his chest, and swells in every vein: 

The plaudits fire—the hope inspires his soul, 

Glory the prize—and victory the goal! 


When trembling on the dusky verge of death, 
The pale lips gasping for uncertain breath, 





The praise that nourishes—ihe hopes that cheer 


Memory still Jingers round departed days, 
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And closing ears inhale the voice of praise; 

The vital tide—its current almost run, 
Returns—at tales of virtuous actions done! 

The dying heart—which scarce vibrating moves, 
Flutters an instant at the tone it loves, 

Till mounts che spirit on the expiring sigh, 
‘Yo meet its great reward prepared on high! . 
=— 


A TRAVELLER. - 


Is a native of all countries, and an ali- 
en at home. He flies from the place 
where he was hatched like a wild-goose, 
and prefers all others before it. He has 
no quarrel to it, but because he was born 
in it, and like a bastard he is ashamed of} 
his mother, because she is of him. He 
is a merchant that makes voyages into 
foreign nations, to drive a trade in wis- 
dom and politics, and it is not for his 
credit to have it thought, he has made an 
ill return, which must be if he should al- 
low of any of the growth of his own 
country. This makes him quack and blow 
himself up with admiration of foreign 
parts, and a generous contempt of home, 
that all men may admire, at least the 
means he has had of improvement, and 
deplore their own defects. His observa- 
tions are like a sieve, that lets the finer 
flour pass, and retains only the bran of 
things; for his whole return of wisdom 
proves to be but affectation, a perishable 
commodity, which he will never be able 


) to put off. He believes all men’s wits are 


at a stand, that stay at home, and only 
those advanced that travel; as if change 
of pasture did make great politicians, as 
well as fat calves. fie pities the little 
knowledge of truth which those have, 
that have not seen the world abroad, for- 
getting that at the same time he tells us, 
ow litt!e credit is to be given tu his own 
relations and those of others, that speak 
and write of their travels. He has worn 
his own language to rags, and patched it 
up with scraps and ends of foreign—This 
serves him for wit; for when he meets 
with any of his foreign acquaintances, all 


g they smatter passes for wit, and they ap- 


laud one another accordingly. He be- 
leves this raggedness of his discourse 
a great demonstration of the improvement 
of his knowledge; as Inns-of-court men 
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intimate their proficiency in the law b 

the tatters of their gowns. All the wit he 
brought home with him is like foreign coin 
of a ion alloy than our own, and so will 
not pass here without great loss. All no- 
ble creatures that are famous in any one 


.jcountry, degenerate by being transplant- 


ed; and those of mean value only improve. 
If it hold with men, he falls among the 
number of the latter, and his improve- 
ments are little to his credit. All he can 
say for himself is, his mind was sick of a 
consumption, and charige of air has cured 
him: for all his other improvements have 
only been to eat in...,and talk with 
those he did not understand; to hold in- 
telligence with all gazettes, and from the 
sight of statesmen in the street, unriddle 
the intrigues of all their councils; to make 
a wondrous progress into knowledge by 
riding with a messenger; and advance in 
politics by mounting of a mule; run 
through all sorts of learning in a waggon; 
and sound all depths of art in a felucca; 
ride post into the secrets of all states, 
and grow acquainted with their close de- 
signs in inns and hostleries; for certainly 


there is great virtue in highways and 
hedges to make an able man, and a good 


prospect cannot but let him see far into 
things. 
== 
For the Parterre. 
THE TEAR OF LOVE. 


The flowers that grow on the mountain height, 
Where the Eagle builds her eiry, 
The humming bee that wings its flight, 
Where revels the garden fairy; 
The downy birds that there alight, 
The plumage of the dove, 
Ave not so fair, so sweet, so bright, 
So soft as the beam of pity’s light, 
That warms the breast of Love. 


‘The dew that shines on the lily fair, 
Or the wild-rose early blooming, 

The wrilet that scents the morning air, 
The shady groves perfuming; 

The fleecy coats of the shepherd’s care, 
The virgin snows above, 

Are not so pure, so soft,,so clear, 

So fair as the dew of pity’s tear, 
The falls on the breast of Love.— 


MONTALDO,. 


If we were not proud ourselves. we 





would not complain of the pride of others. 
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For the Parterre. 
THE ESCRITOIRE—No. 16. 
By Simon Scribble, Esquire. 

The question has been frequently agi- 
tated, whether such a sentiment as disin- 
terested benevolence really exists. The 
advocates for its existence endeavour to 
support their opinion by asserting that to 
deprive mankind of this virtue is to sup- 
pose them totally and irreclaimably de- 
praved. If say they, even in performing 
the characters of life, interest is suffered 
to predominate, in what situation will it 
be at rest,and what action, however pure 
in appearance will prove untainted by its 
corruption. What could induce the im- 
mortal Howard to sacrifice years of health 
and peace and pleasure; to abandon all 


the world calls engaging; the smile of af- 


fection, the circle of friendship; the quiet 
of his home and the protection of his 
country, to brave the pangs and perils of 
sorrow and disease; to explode the loath- 
some recesses of dungeons and !azarettos, 
and to take the very guage and measure 
of human misery, if 


it was not disinter- 
ested benevolence? What induces us to be- 
stow our alms upon the needy medicant 
from whom we cannot expect to receive 
any return? What impulse prompts us to 
succour and support the widow and the or- 
phan, where remuneration is not only pre- 
carious but improbable, if it is not benevo- 
lence pure and unperverted? 
Benevolence, abstracted!y considered, 
is doubtless a virtue and where unpollu- 
ted by any selfish consideration becomes 
one of the brightest ornaments of the hu- 
man character. To be possessed of this 
would like the mantle of charity conceal 
a multitude of sins and cast a lustre round 
the mind of man which would almost re- 
store the ruins of his fate. The being, 
who could reallize its influence might 
therefore be considered virtuous, though 
the records of heaven, declare that the 
heart of man is totally depraved, and that 
there is not one good thing found in it. 
How then are we to reconcile these op- 
posite assertions? Either we must sup- 
pose the first position established and 
conceive that man is a virtuous being, 
coutrary to the declarations of tie sacred 


scriptures, or, what 1s more Consonant to 
nature, mortality and truth, believe that 
his most commendable actions are taint. 
ed by the dross of earth and actuated by 
the powerful, though latent, spring of per. 
sonal interest. 


Almost every person who scrutinize 
the principles of action and traces the 
minute and diversified springs to their 
origin, will discover a lurking sentiment, 
foreign to the professed one which in- 
stigates their operation. Thus if we en. 
quire into the causes which induce us to 


beggar, we will discover they are occa- 
sioned less by a desire to ameliorate his 
situation, than to withdraw from his in- 
portunity or to impress upon others a fa- 
vourable opinion of our benevolence. Few 
persons afford their aid either with so 
much freedom or so much tiberality in the 
secrecy of their own habitations or the 
privacy of night, as when they are sur- 
rounded by numerous observers or ac- 
costed in the publicity of a crowded 
street. ‘The act of rearing and educating 
an orphan child, though in appearance the 
most laudable, is not entirely destitute of 
interest. It may be occasioned by grati- 
tude. Perhaps the parent of this child 
conferred upon us material benefits and 
we embrace this opportunity of repaying 
them. Or, what is more frequently the 
case, perhaps we anticipate some remuD- 
eration from the grateful acknowledge 
ments of the child. The wheel of lifeis 
perpetually revolving and not improbably 


humbled to the very situations from 
whence: we extricated others. To whom 
then can we apply with so much conf 
dence for consolation and relief as to 
those who confess themselves obligated 
to us? 


without any hope or expectation of re 
ward. Yet no person performs a bene 
volent action without some expectatio® 
however vague or uncertain of eventud 
return. If there is no probability of this 
occurring immediately it may at some tit 
tant day, and if we do not receive it! 
this world, we confidently anticipate ' 





recompence from on high. 





bestow our assistance upon thé common | 


in the vicissitudes it produces, we may le. 
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For the Parterre. 


Refusal of a Breast-pin in the form of 
P 


ad-lock. 


> 
Dearest youth! nay, do not claim it, 
Maria m.ust not give it thee; 
Although a simple thing, to name it, 
Indeed ’tis very dear to me. 


No, William, I cannot bestow it, 
Unless my heart is also given, 
For now a friendly debt] owe it, 


Since by it from my thoughts thou’rt driven. 


When first I saw thee, animation 
Winged on words can scarcely tell 
What then I feit—The sweet sensation, 

Fleeting time can ne’er dispei. 


And still, my William, should affection 
Sway me, had not Julia’s care 

Watched thy course with circumspection, 
And bade me of thy vows beware. 


She said that you had often prest 
( Vowing to live for her alone) 

Her hand with fervour to your breast, 
And swore to love no other one. 


She said you play’d the trifler’s part— 
O! then she gave this lock to me; 

She bade me wear it near my heart, 
And never more to think on thee, 


Severe at first, it caused much anguish, 
Julia’s mandate to obey, 

But now for thee no more | languish, 
Since o’er my soul thou hast no sway. 


MARIA. 


Philadelphia, April 16, 1817. 


—_—_——— 


ON PREFACES. 


cies of literature. That fine writer, Mon- 
tesquieu, in closing the preface to his 
Persian Letters, says, “1 do not praise 
my Persians; it would be a tedious thing, 
put in a place already very tedious of it- 
self; I mean a preiace.”? Spence, in the 
preface to his Polymetis, informs us, that 
“ there is not any sort of writing which 
he sits down to with so much unwilling- 
ness, as that of prefaces; and as he be- 
lieves most people are not much fonder 
of reading them, than he is of writing 
them, he shall get over this as fast as he 
can.” Pelisson warmly protested against 
prefatory composition; but when he pub- 
lished the works of Sarrassin, was wise e- 
nough to compose a very pleasing one. 
He indeed endeavoured to justify himself 
for acting against his own opinions, by 
this ingenious excuse, that, like funeral 
honours, it is proper to show the utmost 
regard for them when given to others, but 
to be inattentive to them for ourselves. 
Notwithstanding all this evidence, I 
have some good reason for admiring pre- 
faces; and barren as the investigation may 
appear, some literary amusement can be 
gathered. 

In the first place I observe, that a pre- 
facer is generally a most accomplished 
liar. Is an author to be introduced te 
the public? the preface is as genuine a 
panegyric, and nearly as long as one, as 
that of Pliny’s on the emperour ‘Trajan. 
Such a preface is ringing an alarum bell 
for an author. If we look closer into the 
characters of these masters of ceremony, 
who thus sport with and defy the judg- 
ment of their reader, and who, by their 


a 





I declare myself infinitely delighted by|extravagant panegyric, do considerable 
a preface. Is it exquisitely written? no|injury to the cause of taste, we discover 
literary morsel is more delicious. Is the|that some accidental occurrence has oc- 
author inveterately dull? It is a kind of|casioned this vehement affection for the 
preparatory information, which may bejauthor, and which, like that of another 


very useful. 


It argues a deficiency injkind of love, makes one commit so many 
j taste to turn over an elaborate preface|extravagances. 
unread; for it is the odour of the author’s 


Prefaces are indeed rarely sincere. It 


roses; every drop distilled at an immense}is justly observed by Shenstone, in his 


cost. Itis the reason of the reasonin 
and the folly of the foolish. 


g,|prefatory essay to the Elegies, that “ dis- 

I agree with|courses prefixed to poetry inculcate such 

the Italians, who call these little pieces|tenets as may exhibit the 

La salsa del libro; the sauce of the book.|the greatest advanta 
I do not wish, however, to conceal that|raised, and the mea 


rformance to 
e fabric is first 
by which we 






several writers, as well as readers, havelare to judge of it are afterwards adjust- 
spoken very disrespectfully of this spe-jed.”” ‘This observation might be exempli- 
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fied by more instances than some readers 
might chuse to read. It wiil be sufficient 
to observe, with what art both Pope and 
Fontenelle have drawn up their Essays 
on the nature of Pastoral Poetry, that the 
rules they establish might be avapted t» 
their own pastorals. Has accident made 
some ingenious student apply himself to 


some science which is not highly esteem- 
ed? Look in the preface for its sublime 
panegyric. Collectors of coins, dresses, 
and butterflies, have astonished the world 
with eulogiums which would raise their 
particular studies into the first ranks of 
ageun 3 : : 

It would appear that there is no lie, to 
which a prefacer is not tempted. I pass 
over the commodious prefaces of Dryden, 
which were ever adapted to the poem, and 
not to poetry, to the author, and not to 


literature. The boldest preface-liar was|™ 


Aldus Manutius, who, having printed an 
edition of Aristophanes, first published, in 
the preface, that St. Chrysostom was ac- 
customed to place this comic poet under 
his pillow, that he might always have his 
works at hand. As in that age, a saint 


was supposed to possess every human ta- 
lent, good taste not excepted. Aristopha- 


g 
nes thus recommended became a general 


favourite. The anecdote lasted for near 
two centuries; and what was of greater 
consequence to Aldus, quickened the sale 
of his Aristophanes. This ingenious in- 
vention of the pretacer of Aristopnanes, 
at length, was detected by Menage. 

The insincerity of prefaces arises when- 
ever an author would disguise his solici- 
tude for his work. by appearing negligent 
and even undesirous of its success. A 
writer will rarely conclude with a pre- 
face without betraying himself. I think 
that even Dr. Johnson forgot his sound 
dialectic in the admirable preface to his 
dictionary. In one part he says, * having 
jaboured this work, with so much applica- 
tion, I cannot but have some degree of 
parental fondness.” But in his conclusion 
he tells us, “ I dismiss it with frigid 
tranquility, hayimg, little to hope from 
censure or fro aise.” I deny the 
doctor’s * frigidity.” This polished pe- 
riod exhibits an affected stoicism, which 
no writer ever felt for the anxious labour 





ally concerned. 
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merely to a class of readers, but to lit. 
rary Europe. 
But if prefaces are rarely sincere 


just, they are. notwithstanding, Literary 
opuscula, in which the author is matey). 
A work with a poor f 
ap preface, like a person who.comes with ay 
a subordinate branch of literature, or tolindifferent recommendation, must display § 


uncommon merit to master our prejudice 


ished preface, such as Johnson not up 


‘a 
of a great portion of life, addressed yo: 


and to please us, as it were, in spite of | 
ourselves. Works ornamented by a fin. | 


frequently presented to his frierds ot his |. 


booksellers, inspire us with awe; we ob. | 
serve a veteran guard placed in the porch, |7 
and we are induced to conclude, from ( 


this appearance that some person of emi- 7 


nence resides in the place itself. 


( To be continued. ) 





ee sence 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


e3 
—— enn | 


The “ Laughable Story,” which pE Momrazt E 


was so kind as to cranscribe for us, has appear [7 
ed in so many different publications that we fex [ 
it would not be novel to many of our readers— | 


Should he, however, find in “ the old book” 
something at once entertaining, well written, 


and new, the Trio will receive his selectio f 


with pleasure, 
We bave taken some liberties with Mania’ 


“ Refusal of a Breast-pin,” the propricty of ‘ 


which she may readily perceive. We cordially 
invite the lady to visit, in a moment of leisur, 


our Parterre, where there is always “ admit 


tance to merit.” 
8 , should certainly have been attended to 


in this number had there been the smallest [ 
cancy. 
ner in which it was handed us was perfectly cor 


In the next he shall appear. The mar 


rect, and we hope he will not forget his promse. 
Ct10’s first, wants merit, his second, omg 
nality. Both insuperable objections; we ha 


seen the second somewhere else, not exactly FP 


collected at present. 


S——’s Charade was not sufficiently wel J 


written. 
> + oe 


OP The first vol. of the Parterre may be had 
bound in boards at the subscription price, by # [ 
plying at the publication office No. 108 Race St F 
where communications &c. will be received. 4 
letter Box is also placed at Messrs, Props? F 
anv Jusrice’s No 350 North Second street 


——— 
Oy The price of the Parterre is three dolls" 


per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 





